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For Massachusetts the most recently updated figures for fall 1995 show that 
25.5% of first time freshmen at state colleges are enrolled in at least one 
developmental course in reading, writing or math. The corresponding figure 
for the university is 17.7%. The overall 21.2% enrollment percentage for 
Massachusetts four year public campuses is still under the 22% national 
average for four year public institutions of higher learning. Thirteen percent 
of first time freshmen at private four year institutions offering remedial 
courses enroll in at least one remedial course in reading, writing or math. 


At Massachusetts community colleges, developmental course enrollments 
were 19% above the national average (60% vs. 41%). (These reported 
enrollments are undergoing further review to determine whether some 
community college campuses may have reported duplicated, rather than 
unduplicated headcount.) 


The Best Practice Approach to Implementing Developmental Policy 


The Board of Higher Education encourages campuses to aim for the best 
practice available to assess, place, instruct, and post-assess students needing 
developmental education. Some signals that campuses are cooperating with 
each other and are engaged in a best practice approach to fostering student 
success while emphasizing efficient use of public system resources are: 


e Collaboration between two year and four year institutions on 
developmental/remedial issues with developmental course enrollment 
declining on four-year campuses. Best practice recognizes developmental 
education as a primary function of community colleges and not of four- 
year institutions, with developmental instruction provided through 
collaborative arrangements prior to fall semester enrollment. The four 
year state colleges have been particularly aggressive in pursuing 
collaboration with community colleges for developmental learning. 
Representatives from both of these segments have also been active 
participants in the developmental advisory group. Collaboration supports 
the preparation and transfer of students between community colleges 
with open admissions and four year institutions with more highly 
selective admissions practices. It also supports clear articulation with the 
K-12 sector about expectations and feedback on student performance such 
as that provided by the College to School Report. 


e Standardized assessment practices, especially with respect to testing 
instruments, cut off scores, and placement policies. Common assessment 
practices -- especially for writing and math, uniform course content with 
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better identifiers for developmental courses, and placement policies that 
refer students to specific developmental coursework based on common 
standards and practices, can work together to ensure that student needs 
are appropriately met and enhance the movement of students among 
campuses and segments within the public higher education system. The 
Board encourages campuses to use computer adaptive assessment 
mechanisms whenever feasible and discourages use of tests such as the 
SAT or ACT -- which are not designed specifically for academic skills 
assessment and course placement in reading, writing and math -- as 
assessment tools. A phase two developmental advisory group, comprised 
of assessment and placement experts from all three segments, is being 
formed to advance assessment practices that are comparable throughout 
the public system. 


Early screening of students with prompt feedback on testing results and 
timely referral to appropriate course placement. This practice supports 
students with effective referral policies and provision of personal contacts 
to collaborative arrangements that work well. Students should receive 
prompt feedback —at the time of assessment— of results and implications 
of results so that they will know as soon as possible how well they 
performed on assessment instruments and what the results mean for 
them. Placement policies should be clearly written and shared with 
students directly. 


Post-assessment of competencies. Post assessment is needed to certify the 
student’s competency to pursue college level work. This practice also 
supports strict implementation of mandates regarding completion of 
developmental coursework and discourages students from dropping 
courses at whim. Post-assessment also supports registration processes 
that prevent students from entering inappropriate higher level courses 
when they haven’t successfully completed developmental course 
requirements. Adaptive tests are useful here also and are especially 
important to ensuring common exit criteria. 


Timely and consistent quantitative and qualitative data collection to 
monitor enrollment, progress, outcomes and cost. This practice 
emphasizes efficient use of scarce system resources. Institutions are 
required to submit periodically information about their developmental 
education practices to the Board of Higher Education. The information 
will be evaluated to assess how campuses compare to best practice 
approaches. Developmental course enrollment will be monitored using 
the RPEDS reporting system. Four-year institutions will provide figures 
for unduplicated headcount enrollment of first-time freshmen in 
developmental courses offered, as well as descriptions of collaborative 
arrangements or other alternatives such as provision of developmental 


instruction prior to the incoming student’s enrollment. Assessment and 
post-assessment data also will be requested. 


Study skills, subject matter support, supplemental instruction, student 
success seminars, and other related approaches. Students requiring two 
or more developmental courses are likely to need a wide range of skills- 
building instruction. 


Following its final meeting on April 30th, the Advisory Group will be 
reconstituted to focus on updating definitions and policy guidelines, 
especially those related to the disparate assessment and placement practices 
that contribute to the wide variance in remedial enrollment from one campus 
to the next. 


Standardization 


Absent standardization among campuses of assessment, placement, and post- 
assessment practices, the validity and generalizability of data gathered for 
remedial/developmental courses will continue to be difficult. 


Assessment. Although all incoming freshmen are to be assessed in some 
way, our survey found that campuses do not assess students using the 
same methodologies, tests or cut off scores. These practices significantly 
impact the proportion of students identified as needing remediation. 
Campus A may use rigorous exams with high cutoff scores resulting in a 
larger pool of first time freshmen identified as needing remediation than 
at Campus B. The media may emphasize that Campus A has a very 
high number of students needing developmental courses; and the 
resulting percentages of first time freshmen enrolled in developmental 
courses may cause students at Campus A to be unfairly branded as “lower 
quality”. 


Placement. For the most part, campuses surveyed appeared to place 
students identified as needing remediation into some environment -- 
either a developmental course, self-paced learning or support laboratory 
setting - where the help needed can be received. In some cases, however, 
students who were identified as needing remediation in a particular 
subject, were not reported as having been placed into the corresponding 
developmental course. While this practice may cause a school to fall 
below the Board’s remedial cap, it may also indicate that students’ needs 
are not being met. 


Course Comparability. Courses that may be labeled developmental or 
remedial at Campus A may be labeled as regular courses at campus B. In 
such cases, enrollments in developmental courses at Campus A may 
exceed the cap significantly, even though students may study the same 
material as those enrolled in the corresponding ‘regular’ course at 


Campus B. Specification of course content consistent with Board of 
Regents definitions (1989 Undergraduate Experience) along with better 
identifiers for developmental courses would solve this problem. 


Attacking the remedial problem at its root. 


High school graduates are, in a sense, the raw material college campuses 
have to work with. The “quality” of the graduates’ academic preparation is 
determined to a great extent by the quality of teaching and learning in the 
secondary school. Colleges need to work with secondary schools to enhance 
preparation of the students they are sending on to postsecondary 
institutions. 


e Secondary-Postsecondary Collaboration. Nearly all two-year and most 
four-year campuses participate in Tech Prep or similar partnerships with 
area high schools. These consortia have been successful in bringing 
together faculty from the higher education and high school sectors. As a 
result, several high schools have modified their curricula in English, math 
and science and initiatives are underway to test students while they are 
still in high school. These ventures help mitigate students’ need for 
collegiate developmental instruction while they are still in high school. 


The Board’s College to School reporting mechanism provides another 
vehicle for the kind of intersectoral communication that can address 
curricula or teaching methodologies needed to produce graduates who are 
ready to engage in college level work. Secondary-postsecondary 
partnerships are a win-win situation for students, taxpayers and 
participating institutions. Students are better prepared for college level 
work and ultimately the need to use tax dollars for collegiate 
developmental instruction is minimized. 


Applicability of Cap 


Impact. The Board’s policy action is likely to have the most severe impact on 
graduates of high schools that do a poor job of preparing their students for 
college level work in particular subject areas. 
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Table 1 
Percentage of first-time freshmen enrolled in one or more 
developmental reading, writing, or math course(s) - Fall 1995 


Public 4-year institutions 
National average 22.0% 


Massachusetts averages 


4-Year Overall 21.2% 
State Colleges 25.5% 
University ITZ 
Public 2-year institutions 
National Average 41.0% 
Massachusetts Average 
Community Colleges 60.0% 
Table 2 


Fall 1995 Enrollment of 1st Time Freshmen In One or More 
Developmental Reading, Writing or Math Course 
Massachusetts Public University and State Colleges 


University 

UMAmbherst 120% 
UMBoston 23.9% 
UMDartmouth 27.1% 
UMLowell 23.2% 


State Colleges 


Bridgewater 28.3% 
Fitchburg 39.8% 
Framingham 12.6% 
Mass Art 10.0% 
Mass Maritime 35.7% 
North Adams 12.3% 
Salem 27.7% 
Westfield 31.8% 


Worcester 16.1% 
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